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TILE BIRTH-DAY OF BURNS. 
Fiiex the frost had killed the daisies 
And the hills were white with snow, 
obert Buros was born in Ayrehire 

Just a hundred years ago. 

old about the cottage ingle 

When the clondy night fell dowr, 

lew the wind from off the meorlands 
Where the heath was criep and brown ; 
ut the boy was summer's darling, 

Made of musie, love, and fire, 

ind the winter could not harm him, 

Let it wreak its utmost ire. 

ow a hundred years are numbered, 

Yet we bail the happy morn 

¥ hen, amid the Ayrshire snow-wreathe, 
Robert Burns, the man, was born! 

‘nd King of Ifearts he reigns to day, 
While the noble throng around him, 
hod be praised that a man has sway 

And the wide world's love has crowned him! 








Vith his head upon her bosom 

In the firelight’e ruddy glow, 
laintive songe his mother sang him,— 
Airs of Scotland long ego ; 

nd he thrilled at tales of heroes, 

Or of ghosts and warlocks grim, 

ill he felt a chilly horror 

Creeping over every limb, 

ind he shuddered as the tempest 
Shook the window with its moan, 
Veet the sobbing and the sighing 
Were a murdered victim's groan ;— 
ow his name is linked with story, 
And his life is set to song, 

11 that Scotland has of glory 

Floats with Robert Burns along! 

d King of Hearts he reigus to-day 
While the noble throng around him, 
od be praised that a man has sway 
And the wide world’s love has crowned him! 








the boy grew older, loving 

Every wild and winsome thing, 
tom the rush of stormy waters 

To the lark upon the wing ; 
le a lark, too, warbling upward 

From the heather’s purple guise, 
inding eweetest inspiration 

In the light of woman's eyes. 
ante sbrined his Beatrice, 

Laura lives in Petrarch’s rhyme, 
enderer praise have Scottish maidens 
Down through all the coming time! 
bvery woman loves the singer 
From the peasant to the queen, 
or the sake of “ Highland Mary,” 
For the sake of “ Bonuy Jean.” 

nd King of Hearts he reigns to-day 
| While the noble throng around him, 
od be praised that a man has sway 
And the wide world’s love has crowned him! 





ow he longed for better knowledge, 

How he yearned for noble fame, 

é, the ploughman, the unlettered, 
Born to bear a humble name ;— 
my Poet! thou Cidst cast it 

In the furrow of the years 

bat “ A man’s a man for a’ that,” 
Thou didst water it with tears ; 

ow the harvest time is coming, 

Now the fields are white with grain, 

hou, the sower, art the reaper, 

Binding sheaves on every plain!) 











h! The human soul is deeper 
Than the lore he never knew, 
the lays he sung shall echo 

All the listening ages through. 
lardon sins he sorrowed over, 

He, who light on daisies trod ; 
lay, “ He was of man the lover,”"— 
Leave him to the love of God! 


‘here are lords and princes many 

Ruling proudly o'er the seas, 

obert Burns has kingdom grander 

Than the stateliest of these ! 

rheirs by mountain chains is bounded 

Or a river’s winding line, 

His sweeps broad from tropic palm-trees 
To the farthest polar pine! 

V heresoever hearts are beating 

He has subjects warm and true 

yho are strengthened by his singing 
Manly deeds to dare and do. 

Kcotland (as a gem she wears it) 
Gave the poet honest birth, 

But his heritage of glory 
Is the empire of the earth! 

And King of Hearts he reigns to-day 
While the noble throng around him, 

tod be praised that a man has sway, 
And the wide world’s love has crowned him! 








slow, but surely, comes the morning, 
Lo! the east is flushed with rose, 
nd the wind se chill at dawning 
With a warmer current blows. 
‘ruth at last shall be the victor 
Bearing Freedom in ita van, 
Thile the watchword on its banner 
Is “ The Brotherhood of Man.” 
hrones and crowns and jeweled scepters 
Like forgotten toys will be ; 
Inly he who loves his fellows 
Shall the hights of honor see. 
Then, recounting lives of heroes, 
As their memory backward turns, 
Truest Prophet, sweetest Singer, 
Men shall reckon Robert Burns! 
And King of Hearts he'll reign that day 
While the noble throng around him, 
iod be praised that a man has sway 
And the wide world’s love has crowned him! 
Daan. 
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TIONAL MORALITY BEFORE AND 
AFTER THE REVOLUTION. 


—_ 






‘Our thanks are due to the gentlemen who have 
esponded with us from Massachusetts and Con- 
ticut. The extract from an old patriot of the 
olution presents an interesting indication of 
moral sentiment then prevailing in abhorrence 
slavery, and the deep conviction of the rights 
the colored race to be treated as men and cit- 
ns. 
The extract from a modern patriot is also an in- 
ation of a living moral sense against wrong- 
ng in politics, which, if the church and the 
histry would only give it utterance and author- 
by God’s Word, would yet break up the great- 
and worst conspiracy ever entered into against 
liberties and religion of mankind. 
SAlong with the revival of the slave-trade, the 
ical game now playing is that of Ahab 
aboth’s Vineyard, the little Gem of the 
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“ BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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that President Buchanan is determined to 
have it, if only for the purpose of cultivating 
tonic medicines for the slave-power, the Jezebel 
of the Administration. Already it is proposed to 
suborn witnesses and pick the quarrel. True, 
there are difficulties presented by Spain, that sad- 
den the heart of the most consolidated patriots, 
even amidst the sincerest worship of the “colos- 
sal fine sweet spirit of American Nationality.” 
Ahab likewise met with difficulties in his day. 

“ But Jezebel his wife came to him, and said 
unto him, Why is thy spirit so sad that thou eat- 
est no bread? And he said unto her, Because I 
spake unto Naboth the Jezredite, and said unto 
him, Give me thy vineyard for money, or else, if 
it please thee, I will give thee another vineyard 
for it. And he answered, I will not give thee my 
vineyard. And Jezebel his wife said unto him, 
Post thou now govern the kingdom? Arise and 
eat bread, and let thine heart be merry; I will 
give thee the vineyard of Naboth the Jezredite. 
So she wrote letters in Ahab’s name, and sealed 
them with his seal, and sent the leiters unto the 
elders and to the nobles that were in his city, 
dwelling with Naboth. And she wrote in the 
letters, saying, Proclaim a fast, and set Naboth 
on high among the people, and set two men, sons 
of Belial, before him, to bear witness against 
him, saying, Thou didst blaspheme God and the 
King. And then carry him out and stone him that 
he may die.” 

Whether the caucus was held at Ostend, Sama- 
ria, or Washington, neither time nor place nor 
moralities would present any obstacles with such 
a spirit as Jezebel’s. Manifest destiny will 
triumph. “From Jefferson down to Soule it is 
manifest that the ultimate acquisition of Cuba has 
long been regarded as not only desirable, but 1- 
geviranLe. The only difference is the time, mode, 
and conditions of obtaining it. The law of our 
national existence is a growth we cannot disobey. 
While we should not unduly stimulate it, we 
should be careful not to impose upon ourselves a 
regimen so strict as to prevent iis healthy devel- 
opment.” 

The strict regimen of the Word of God, and the 
guidance of the moral sense under a moral disci- 
pline, must be thrown aside in this case, as inap- 
plicable, and its place supplied by the lightsof po- 
litical expediency. Have the churches and the 
ministry, with the Word of God, nothing to say as 
to such immorality? They used to speak out, 
even against the sin of slavery. The following 
passage has been sent to us, expressing a minis- 
ter’s views of slavery before the American Revo- 
lution ° 

“Rev Samucl Webster of Salisbury, Mass., pub- 
lished an Address on Slavery, March 2, 1769, in which 
he said—‘ Now keep your eye upon the Christian Jaw 
of love or upon the golden rule in their most plain and 
obvious sense, and reconcile common slavery there- 
witb, and I do undertake to reconcile light with dark- 
ness fand Christ with Belial. Let a man love his 
neighbor and do as he would be done by, and if he 
makes a slave upon this plan, I will venture to be his 
slave for ever! 

“*What, then, is to be done! Done! For God's 
sake break every yoke and let these oppressed ones 
go free without delay—let them taste the sweets of 
that liberty which we so highly prize, and are suppli- 
eating God and man to grant us; nay, which we 
claim as the natural right of every man.’” 

Our correspondent from Connecticut informs us 
of some encouraging indications there. He says 
that in that part of the state from which he is 
writing,— 

“There is good reason to believe Christianity is 
getting into the business and politics of the people 
as never before. One of the best proofs of it is the 
way in whieh men talk and vote now in village 
lyceums, canvasses, and town-mectings, and in the 
moral qualifications which we in the country demand 
in those who are to be put up for office. In evidence 
of this let me give you an extract from one of the two 
dailies lately started in the city of Norwich. It is 
entitled ‘‘ A farmer's ideas about voting.” The writer 
has been giving an account of the conversations in a 
little gathering of men in a store, or somewhere else, 
during the late great snow-storm. They were dis- 
cussing the qualifications for a Congressman from this 
district, and just then there came in & man whose 
opinion was asked, of whom the writer says, that at 
the first political meeting he ever attended, he heard 
him make a memorable speech. He remembered it 
partly because it was co still while he was speaking, 
and partly because lie said something just at the close, 
which wes talked about in the town for years after- 
wards. The next day the teacher of the academy 
wrote out as much of the speech as he could, and 
gave it tothe writer to learn forthe exhibitions. This 
was the close of it: ‘Gentlemen, I believe there are 
some things which are always wrong in all cizeum- 
stances and in all places. They stand up in every 
man’s sight, like great frowning precipices on the sea- 
coast. Every man can sce them if he will open his 
eyes. There are other things which are made wrong 
by circumstances. They are like rocks under water, 
which at high tide can be passed safely, but at low 
tide are close to the surface. A man must calculate 
very carefully to decide whether they can be crossed. 
Now I should have some charity for a captain who 
should run his ship on a hidden reef, because he might 
honestly err in judgment. But I should say that a cap- 
tain who ehould dash pe}!-mell, with all sails set, in 
broad daylight upon the precipice, ought to expiate 
his folly with kis life. So, gentlemen, I have great 
charity for a party which go wrong in polities, when 
the question at issue is doubtful and many-sided. 
But when it comes to plain, palpable wrong-doing, 
such as is condemned in the Bible and by every man’s 
conscience who has a conscience, then I say the party 
which attempts it, attempts to run its flimsy bark upon 
the very foundations of God's throne. It may sail om 
gallantly for a time, but it is eure to be dashed in 
pieces at last.’ 

“In the view of most of the good people of Con- 
necticut, the ‘Tract Society Management’ ran upon 
just euch a precipice last May in New York, And 
although we are glad to say the shock has not yet 
broken the bark in pieces, but only the credit of its 
captain and mates, it bas so disaffected that part of 
the joint-stock owners that dwell in old Connecticut, 
that they have resolved neither to victual nor to sail 
avy longer in that ship, but have gone back to the 
stanch old American Tract Society in Boston. They 
have had a» grand time lately in Hartford at the 

launching of a tender to that good old ship. The 
veteran Dr. Hawes presided over the ceremonies at 
the launching, in the oeurse of which he said: Tam 
set eternally, on grounds of immntable principle, 
against a Society which ignores a part of God's Word, 
and refuses to distribute it to those perishing for lack 
of its support. Dr. Kirk disclaimed apy quarrel with 
anybody, but, as he told Messrs. Eastman and Hal- 
lock of the New York Society, they might as well at- 
tempt to hold the northwest wind in their fist, as 
keep New England after the course they had takea. 

“You will hear more yet in New York about this 
launching. The South and the cotton interest alone 
must now victual and man the ehip they have come so 








ies, #0 convenient as a garden of herbs, 








near tobreaking. J wonder if they will put into her 


the sale-money of the negroes they have recently im- 
ported from Africa by the Wanderer, in regard to 
whom the court at Savannah has just decided that 
‘the internal transportation of recently imported Afri- 
cans is not acrime under the laws of the United States.’ 
Perhaps there will yet turn up among those victims 
of foulest piracy, delicately designated by the U, S. 
Commiesioner as recently imported Africans, another 
pious and learned‘ Uncle Moreau,’ to praise God for 
baving been stolen from Foulah and brought to Obris- 
tian America by the evangelizing slave-trade, just as 
the great American Tract Society had decided that 
to publish anything ogainet the moral evils growing 
cut of slavery, was not caleulated to receive the ap- 
probation of all evangelical Christians.” 

We have the authority of divine inspiration, 
that a commercial conscience in the church is an 
oppressive one, and gain being regarded as godli- 
ness, nothing that brings in money can be dealt 
with as sin per se. “ Epbraim is a merchant; 
the balanees of deceit are in his hand; he loveth 
to oppress. And Ephraim said, Yet 1 am become 
rich, I have found me out substance; in all my la- 
bors, they shall find none iniquity in me that 
were sin.” Our modern Ephraims say, None in- 
iquity that shail be written or epoken against as 
ein in iiself. C. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 








We give place to a communication upon the 
pew-renting in Plymoath church. We have seen 
several like comments in print: 

“It was with pain that we saw in the papers that 
the pews of the Plymouth church had rented for 
about $25,000. Is this the way to fulfill the com- 
mand of our Savior, to make his Gospel known to 
every creature ? Whe are the men that have bid off 
the pews at a great premium, to the exclusion of 500 
church-members and many others, who desired the 
benefits of the pastor’s labors? Are they such as 
most necd his instructions? or do they secure the best 
eeate for their own personal gratification? Ought 
not many of these to be laboring with feeble churches 
in unfavorable localities, under the belief that it is 
more in accordance with the spirit of Christianity to 
do good than to get good! We, who do not live in 
large cities, cannot believe that it is right or Christian 
for one congregation to expend $26,000 for them- 
relves, While mavy feeble churches are struggling for 
existence, and many self- denying ministers must rely 
on faith for the supply of their daily bread.” 

The writer asks, “Is this the way to fulfill the 
commsnd of our Savior,to make his Gospel known 
to every creature?” Well. Does our friend wish 
no more churches built? The apostles built none. 
They never preached in a church in their lives. 
For hundreds of years, it is probable that preach- 
ing was mere exposition of Scripture; and per- 
formed without regularity, from place to place, in 
houses, in public resorts, market-places, and 
wherever a crowd collected. Buildings for the 
church were of later date than the apostolic era. 
And to undertake to regulate modern preaching 
by the exact imitation of apostolic praciice, would 
be the stupidest striving after an absolute impos- 
sibility. No exact form was prescribed for ehurch 
organization, none for church order and govern- 
ment, none for public worship, and none for the 
external and material elements of church use. No 
doubt, much more attention should be given to the 
carrying of the truth to men who will not come 
to church. But is there to be no center, no organ- 
ization, no building, and no regular and formal 
stated preaching? And if so, is there or is there 
not to be a secular arrangement for maintaining 
such an institution? There is no one way of giv- 
ing Christian truth tothe people. It must include 
every fezsible method. And central among them, 
and the fountain and motive power of all other 
ways, is the regular and organized church. Now, 
if the church is to buy land, build a house, buy 
coal for warming, gas for lighting, pay the sexton 
for caring for the property, and support the minister 
who is set for watch and teaching, then there must 
be money raised to do it with. And a church, 
when it deals with material things, is subject to 
just the same commercial law as any other body. 
Buying and selling in a church are just the same 
asin astore. Both should be honest and equita- 
ble, and if they are, itis all sham to talk of the 
church being too sacred for worldly things. 


Whenever a church comes te that part of its | 


business which is secular and requires commer- 
cial wisdom, then it must stand just like any other 
honest concern, subject to all the equitable laws of 
maiter and money. The pews must be sold and 
taxed, or rented every year; and this must be 
done publicly, that all may have a chance. And if 
the pews are not much sought after, there will be 
but little trouble or complaint. But if the pews 
are fewer than the applicants; if ten men want 
seats when but one can be accommodated, how are 
we to select which shall have them ? 

Shall there be a perpetual scramble? Then the 
strongest will get them. Shall they be rented pri- 
vately? Then the alert and shrewd will get them. 
Shall they be rented openly and in fair competi- 
tion? Then, inevitably, they must follow the 
commercial law, and the man who wants them 
most, and has the means of paying the most, 
must have them. 

Now, it is very easy to stand off and rail. Will 
anyone suggest a plan by which 5,000 men can be 
put into a church that will hold but 3,000? If only 
a part are to be accommodated, will some one tell 
a better method than open competition upon fair 
commercial principles? For the secular affairs of 
a church are just os commercial, and just as sub- 
ject to right commercial laws, as is the business 
of a bank, a manufactory, an academy or college. 

It has been proposed to let the church-members 
have a chance first, and then give the world what 
remains! This is eminently and exquisitely evan- 
gelical! Let Christians take care of themselves 
first, and then give sinners the crumbs! Let con- 
verted souls become insiders, and have a first 
chance at the feast, and sit with a pre-emption 
right, around the Gospelluxuries ; and when they 
are sated, let the outside sinners gnaw the bones ! 
If a church after ten years’ preaching has got along 
only so far as to be individually and corporately 
selfish, it might have done that without thetrouble 
and expense of preaching andorganizing. Selfish- 
ness thrives very well without means of grace to 
help it! 

It is thought by some, and by our cor- 
respondent, we presume, that the poor should be 
first provided for. The poor should be held in 
lively remembrance. Every church ought to keep 
Christ's feeling for the poor and ignorant burning 
in the heart and sanctuary, like a fire that never 
goes out. 

But ought we te provide for the poor in a way 
that shall punish those who are not poor? Are 
we to exclude men from churches, whose industry, 
patience, and frugality have made them affluent? 
Shall such a practice of Christian virtues in 
worldly matters as rewards men with worldly sub- 
stance, work their exclusion? A man ought not 











to be punished for being legitimately prosperous ! 
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But our correspondent says: “‘ Who are the men 
that have bid off the pews at a great premium, to 
the exclusion of 500 church-members and many 
others, who desired the benefits of the pastor's 
labors?” 

We will tell him who they are. They are 
men who have souls tobe saved or lost. They 
are men who, if rich, need preaching all the more 
because they are rich. They are men who have 
femilies just as dear to them as if they were poor. 
They are men with little boys and girls, with sens 
and daughters, under temptation and needing guid- 
ance. They are men who are peculiarly liable to 
self-indulgence, to selfish luxury, to pride and 
hardness of heart, and who require all the aid of 
faithful preaching to incline them to humility, 
generosity, and benevolence! The poor need the 
Gospel for reasons peculiar to their eondition, and 
the rich just as much for reasons peculiar to their 
estate. 

But, in the particular case in hand, those who 
have bid off pews at high premiums, are men, 
many of them, who, when we took this pastorate 
were just beginning a business life, and have 
grown up to ripe manhood side by side with us. 
They are, many of them, those whom we married, 
whose children we baptized, or whose hearts we 
comforted in the hour in which, over small open 
graves, they strove to write in their hearts “ Thy 
will be done,” but found that tears washed out'the 
letters as fast as they were written. They are the 
very persons, in a great number of cases, who, 
under our teaching, have beheld a great light, and 
have learned to say ‘Our Father” to God, with 
their whole heart! 

It is very easy for men “ who do not live in large 
cities to believe that it is right or Christian for one 
congregation to expend $25,000 for themselves, 
ete.” If men that have money knew what to do 
with it half as well as those do, who give them 
advice without knowing anything about their 
affairs, what athrifty world this would be! What 
a church spends annually is great or little, accord- 
ing to circumstances. There are many country 
churches where 2,500 a year would be more 
extravagant than in others would be $25,000. 
But in this particular case the surplus funds are 
employed in paying off the debts and mortgage 
which lie upon the property, and we hope that it 
is not unchristian for a church to pay its honest 
debis ! 

And, in closing, we will only say, that, 
from the beginning, no church ever more con- 
scientiously endeavored to give the Gospel 
to all classes, rich or poor, resident or 
strangers. For ten years the members of this 
society have cheerfully submitted to an inconven- 
ience for the sake of the poor and of strangers, such 
as has rarely hada parallel. Gentlemen have 
paid hundreds of dollars for pews, which were, 
with the exception of a single Sabbath in 
the year, more or less filled with the poor. 
Hundreds of men have been very cheer- 
fully excluded Sabbath after Sabbath from 
their pews, for the sake of accommodating stran- 
gers. Every Sabbath day, families who have paid 
hundreds of dollars for a pew, coming to church, 
find it preoccupied by the poor and the stranger, 
and itis the rare exception that, in such a case, 
there is any irritation. Generally, the owner 
distributes his family as besi he can, takes a seat 
in the aisles, or stands up inthe entry. And this 
is not an occasional thing. It is the regular ex- 
perience of the congregation, year after year. 
And we submit to all who think as our friend 
above writes, whether the endeavor of a large 
Christian church to conduct themselves hospita- 
bly, kindly, charitably, to all ranks and conditions 
of men, rich or poor, black or white, bond or free, 
and who pay large sums for the convenience of 
welcome strangers, and of their neighbors, not 
less welcome, ought to be rewarded with represen- 
tations which lead the public to think that Plym- 
outh church is a Bazaar of pews, bought and sold 
by selfish, speculating, rich men! “ 





FROM OUR WASHINGTON GORRE- 
SPONDENT. 


Drar InperenpEeNnt: The starof “ the little giant” 
has reached its culminating point, and from henceforth 
he descends. He has lost the golden opportunity of 
his lifetime, and from henceforth must plod wearily 
with the common mags of aspirants after public honor 
and power. Teo much of the politician, and not 
enough of the man or statesman, bas been his ruin. 
When he swung loose from the villainous schemes of 
the slave propagandists, and threw himself manfally 
into the fight for the people, and against the Lecomp- 
ton villainy, hurling thunderbolts against President, 
Cabinet, and corrupt Congressmen alike, the eyes of 
an anxious and appreciative people were upon him. 
Had he been true to principle then, he would have 
become the popular idol. Ability he did not lack, 
but he did lack a heart commensurate with it. Tem- 
porary success or defeat in that hot conflict, when he 
stood foot to foot in defiance with ‘the powers that 
be,” would not have been a feather's weight in the 
popular scale. Trovidence handed him the great 
occasion which generally comes in such men’s lives 
but once, but he was unequal to it A petty Senator- 
ship for six years, or a hoped-for Presidency through 
the slimy avenues of intrigue and corruption, marked 
the boundary of his vision. Alas for such statesman- 
ship! The “little giant” has sunk to a pigmy. 
Friends pressed him—nay, urged importunately—but 
unwashed Democracy, reveling inits slavery rottenness 
of filibuetery, Dred Scott decisions, and hatred of all 
free labor and free institutions, like a wizard charmed 
him, and no importunities could lift him higher than 
the level of his own moral nature. He deified the 
slave-driving Democracy, and has not ceased for a 
moment to worehip at thatshrine. Condemned by the 
popular voice of his own state after a severe canvass, 
in which he poured out abuse, like water from a filthy 
pool, upon his comrades in the battle of Lecompton, 
insulting men who desire only their country’s glory, 
the advancement of freedom, and the death of tyranny, 
he nevertheless won the parchment bauble certifying 
hie election, by a lavish expenditure of his wealth, by 
an importation of alien voters—if reports are true— 
and by an unjust apportionment of the representative 
districts of his state. That accomplished he visited 
the great ecnter of slavery filibustering, and hob-a- 
nobbed with its leading spirits, touched and tarried a 
period at Cuba, which he is now so anxious te wrest 
from the crown of Spain, and amid weak and uncertaia 
applause from mere handfuls of ecuriosity-hunting 
epectators in New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 
was set down at his own door in the federal metropolis, 
in the light of six burning tar-barrels, surrounded by 
a crowd of noisy boys. 
€ Alas! bow different from the triamphal march of a 
conqueror, which it might have been! The Democ- 
racy of the Senate chamber met him with the warmth 
and geniality of huge ice-blocks. They have de- 
throned him from his chairmanship of the Territorial 
committee, and the stigma of the act was intended to 
be felt. Would he come in like the lion or the span- 
ie] ’—that was e question in all mouths. Was it war 





j 
vpon the Administration—high, noble, and statesman- | 


like! Or was it tame subserviency to the slave-driy- 
ing Democracy, which in honest language would 
mean, “ Let me court your favor for the nominating 
scramble which is to take place in Charleston in 
1860” 1 He took his place in the ranks That sentence 
tells the whole story. In the Pro-slavery caucus he 
wes foremost for placing the thirty million pieces of 
silver in the hand of James Buchanan, the honest, 
patrietie, freedom-loving Lecomptonite—Jam:s Bu- 
ebanan! for the purebase or subduing of Cuba, by 
fire and sword. The “little giant” sunk as he rose ; 
bis highest level was selfishness, if we judge history 
impartially. The American people have weighed 
him, pronounced him wanting, and they have sent him 
to the grave ofthe inefficient. From henceforth he wi!] 
live with the vast mass of political hopers. Rezwics- 
cat in pace. Having kept your readers advised of his 
couree from the outset of his great strife, we felt it due 
them to write his obituary. So let him pass. 

The Senate is still discussing the Pacific Railroad 
bill. The prospect of its passage by both Houses 
grows fainter every day. There is so mush to accom- 
plieh, and in so very limited a period, that if the 
House should enter upon its investigation, no time 
would be found for the discussion and passage of the 
usual Appropriation bills. The great question of re- 
trenchment seems now to abeorb the attention of both 
bodies. The House commenced the work in real 
earnest upon the Diplomatic bill. Your readers 
should understand that, according to the rules of the 
House, specific items of appropriation must be based 
upon some law previously enacted. An appropria- 
tion bill is simply an act setting aside certain moneys 
in the Treasury for the specific purpose named in th 
bill. No legielation is in order in such, and if anend- 
ments are proposed which tend to make or alter a 
law, they are ruled out of order. This is the rule, 
but the practice has been loose and irresponsible. 
Many of the appropriations are themselves the law. 
Offices are created, and salaries fixed, in these 
bills, renewed, of course, yearly, until custom has 
made them almost omnipotent with Congress 
If the President desired a place for some friend who 
had been condemned by a verdict of the people, it was 
only necessary to create a mission to a foreign court 
by an appropriation for the purpose, prepared in th: 
Ways and Means committee room; and the faithful 
were bound te pass it, or, in the stale old expression, 
“stop the wheels of Government” Ifthe same mis- 
sion was to come up for establishment by /aw, and a 
diecuesion should take place, then the country would 
be advieed of the hollow pretensions of these sinecure 
establishments. Take for example the Austrian mis- 


sion, tendered with such hot haste to Jehu Glancy | 


Jones upon his defeat by the people—that is an ap- 
propriation mission without law. And what conceiv- 
able uee is such a mission to us? Can anyone give 
other answer save that it provides a place for Jehu 
Glancy Jones! Qur trade and intercourse is so meager 
that it will hardly pay to keep even consuls there. 
And se of Rome, Peru, Persia, Portugal, ete. etc. ete. 
Take Rome as an illustration. 
cial dealings of this country with that! No exports at 


all, and the paltry pittance of from two to three thou. | 


sand dollars per year in imports—and yet we give a 
resident minister there a salary of $7,500, and insi- 


dentals enough to swell it almost to $10,000 per year | 


The Houee, in the Committee of the Whole, put the 
knife home to these excesses, and the foreign recipients 
of Government pap—excepting those, of course, in the 
great commercial countries with whom we deal— 
might preceed immediately to pack their trunks for 
return, were it not that the Executive will interfere, 
the Senate will sustain him, and a Committee of Con- 
ference, in the dying hours of the session, will bring 
these leeches back to life again. That course has 
never yet failed of success, and I ain hopeless of a rad- 
ical reform until a burdened people shall be in earnest 
to sweep these cormorants from place. 

The pent-up gas, struggling for utterance in hour 
speeches by honorable members, has been let loose in 
evening seesions during the week. It is wise, do.bt- 
lees, else the time would all be occupied to the ex- 
clusion of the necessary business. Let us hope tha: 
the country will be enlightened. 

Mr. Grow of Penn. introduced an amendmen‘ t> a 
bill pending, which amendment proposed to limit the 
public sales of land until the lapse of ten years after 
their survey—the design of which was to act in licu 
of a Homestead bill. It gave to the actual settlers 
upon the public domain ten years for improvement, 


and for gathering around them a community of resi- | 


dents before the general scramble of speculators could 
take place. The bill was eminently just, and yet it 
met its defeat. It was passed twice, once by a count 
or stand-up vote, and once by tellers, but upon the 
call of the yeas and nays was defeated. There is no 
reagcon why an actual settler should endure the priva- 


tions of society, churches, and schools, to enhance the | 


value of contiguous land owned by the speculating 
sabobs who reside amid the luxuries of the older 
states. And yet these speculators die hard, and here- 
tofore have controlled the action of Congress against 
the actual settler. Men in office and power make for- 
tunes out of the public lands by locating warrants 
bought ata discount, and taking the advantage of 
the tide of emigration to get double and even quadru- 
ple the Government prices out of the pockets of the 
poor emigrant. It is an abuse and a discrimination 
sgainet the poor, which Congress should immediately 
stop. 

The Oregon bill is not yet reached, but will proba- 
bly be up the coming week. If the disability against 
Kansas in the English bill is adhered to, equal justice 
will force all but the adherents of this corrupt Admin- 
ietration to vote against the admission. 

Yours, PoTNam. 

Washington, Saturday evening, Jan. 22, 1859. 





THE BIBLE SOGIETY’S FRENCH TES- 


TAMENT. 





To rng Epirors or Tue Inpersnpenrt : 


In your last paper, some one, over the signature of 
“Inquirer,” aske “ Why the French Testament issued 
by the American Bible Society is a translation from 
the Vulgate, and not from the Greek, as is the case 
with our English Bible?” “We noticed with sur- 
prise (he adds) such passages—‘Do penance’ in 
Matt. iii. 2, and ‘Have we not power to lead about a 
woman, who may be a sister in Jesus Christ?’ 1 Cor, 
ix. 5. The translation of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society is in contrast with this, and we cannot 
understand why our Society should propagate the er- 
rors of Romanism.”’ 

Allow me to inform “Inquirer” that he has made 
two great mistakes—1. The A. B. Society is forbid- 
den to publish 4 translation from the Vulgate, in any 
tongue; and has not done so for many along year. 
2. The British and Fereign Bible Society, among their 
translations, does to this day publish those from the 
Vulgate, much to our regret. 

J. C. Baieuam, 


Bible House, Jan. 29, 1859. Gor. See. A. B. S. 
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Temperance Heeting in Breekiys.—We are 
glad te eee a rising up smong the people in our two 
cities in regard to Temperance. A rousing meeting of 
the Brooklyn City Temperance Society is to be held 
at the Brooklyn Atheneum, on Thursday evening, 
Jan. 27th. Mr. Beseber is to addreas the meeting. 





ot 
APOLOGY FOR DR. LEES, 


A rrienp of Dr. Lees offers in his behalf an 
apology which we print, as perhaps the best 
defense which can be offered for his unscrupulous 
proceedings against Mr. Gough : 

“Gentiemen: In your notice of Mr. Gough in 
England, you give a long extract from The Canada 
Advocate, which certainly presents very unfair 
and erroneous statements. That article makes 
Dr. Lees really fit for the lowest dungaons of the 
state prison, too low to do any injury, whereas 
only on the 20th Dec. last, the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Unirep Kinepom ALuiance, a most re- 
spectable body of men, passed a resolution, on his 
resigning a place in their body, in whieh they 
said : 

“ That Dr. Lees be assured that this Committee en- 
tertain for him feelings of the warmest regard, and 
that—without expressing any opinion upon eveate 
which have recently brought Dr. Lees into collision 
with a section of Temperance friends—the Hon. Seere- 
tary be instructed to convey to Dr. Lees, im the most 
explicit terms, the sense of admiration and of grati- 
tuce with which this Committee acknowledge the dig- 
nity, faithfulness, and ability of Dr. Lees in the dis- 
ebarge of his duties as aesociated in the public labor 
of the Alliance. That this connection having for some 
months past been merely nominal, this Committee have 
seen that the zeal and energy of Dr. Lees have been 
unabated, and that they may rely on his indirectly 
aiding the object, mutually regarded as important, 
That they rejoice to hear of the acceptability of his 
labor, and that his presence on the Temperance plat- 
form is still recognized as a power and a need ; and 
that they hope, at no distant date it may be, that 
those ties may be renewed which have so long existed 
without the slightest misunderstanding on either 
side.’’— Alliance Weekly News, December 24, 1858. 

“ That the contention between Dr. Lees and Mr. 
Gough has been an unhappy one, all acknowl- 
edge; but its attendant circumstances need to be 
well understood lest it be considered a mere per- 
sonal affair ;—such as that it sprang out of a con- 





What are the commer- | 


tention between two great parties which existed 
| in England before Mr. Gough went over, viz. the 

Prohibitionists of Manchester, and their oppenents 
| at London and Glasgow. The former invited Mr. 


Dow to England; the latter Mr. Geugh. Mr. 
Gough, by his letter relative to the failure of the 
Maine Law in America, became their champion, 
much to the annoyance of Dr. Lees, the great sup- 
porter of Prohibition. Suspecting Mr. Gough 
guilty of some injustice to Mr. Sinclair, Dr. Lees 
threatened, in a private letter te a gentleman, a 
divulgence of some reports he had heard relating 
to Mr. Gough, if he did not retraet what it was 
supposed he had transmitted to America respecting 
Mr. Sinclair. The contents of this letter were 
considered libelous, for which libel a suit was 
commenced, against the remonstrances of a large 
number of pious men, especially Quakers. But 
Mr. Gough was forced on by strong partisans who 
wished to kill Dr. Lees and the Prohibitionists. 
None of these things are alluded to by the writer 
in The Canada Advocate, but should be all known 
by those who would judge cerrectly in the matter. 
The controversy has unhappily been very virulent 
on both sides, and has greatly injured the cause of 
| temperance in England. Attempts are being 
| made to introduce it into this country, but it is 
| hoped they will fail. Mr. Gough is the greatest 
orator, and Dr. Lees the greatest writer on tem- 
perance in England ; but unhappily a man of fiery 
spirit, yet much esteemed by his friends. M.” | 

We do not see that this apology helps the case 
| of Dr. Lees. The “ Alliance” are very chary of 
| parting compliments. The fact of his assault 
upon Mr. Gough’s private character remains un- 
changed ; and the disgraceful artifice of compiling 
old paragraphs from The National Police Gazette 
into a recent pamphlet, is not even adverted to. 
The case is a melancholy example of personalities 
in controversy. 








“The Disciples.”*—A writer from among “The 
Disciples” says he has “read and re-read’’ the letter 
of our correspondent, “A. P. M.,” coneerning his vis- 
it to their meeting in N. Ohio, and admires the spirit 
of the piece, and says that its statements are “in the 
main correct.” But he writes to make a slight cor- 
rection, as follows 

“In the administration of the Lord's Supper, we 
give thanks for the loaf, then break and pass to the 
communicants Then thanks for the cup, and pass in 
like manner. We say to the penitent one as the 
writer has reported us, omitting the ‘do you wish to 
become a Disciple *" 

“ We start from Jerusalem and Israel ; faith, repent- 
ance, and baptism for the remission of sius.”’ 
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Fifty Cents Saved.—Our subscribers will please 
take notice, that, according to our published terms, 
| we sball charge fifty cents extre—viz , two dollare and 
- fifty cente—unless the money for subscriptions is re- 

mitted in adrance. We often receive letters with ex- 
cuses of this sort: “ We entirely forgot you,” “ We 
have been so much engaged in business that the mat- 
ter was overlooked,” “ We expected you would send 
your bill,” “We have lost the last receipt,” “ We 
| have been looking for an agent,” “Money is very 
| scarce with me,” etc. At the tail end of all these ex- 
| cuses is the stereotyped plea, that “ under the circum- 
stances we hope you will receive the two dollars in- 
closed.’’ Now we wish to inform all such delinquents 
that we want no more such excuses We want the 
money in advance when it is due. Failing to do this, 
we shall expect fifty cents extra at the end of three 
months, or one dollar extra at the end of the year. 
Gur paper-maker, ty pe-setters, pressmen, and butcher 
want money with which to keep soul and body to- 
gether. Some day we may for the fun of it offer 
them for discount a cart-load of bills past due. Reader, 
do you think such “ offerings” could be “shaved” at 
even an “awful” rate of interest—what say ! 


ee 





Remanuova! (New Romce.)—After long prepara- 
tions, land has been secured and arrangements made 
for a home in the West for Waldensian families wish- 
| ing to emigrate, and a refuge for Italians exiled for 
| their devotion to civil and religious liberty. In oo- 
operation with distinguished Italians here and abroad, 
the settlement will be commenced this season, under 
experienced American directors. This first Italian 
scttlement is designed to testify gratitude to the coun- 
trymen of Columbus, and sympathy in their cause. 
Lots in town are to be sold at low prices to obtain 
funds. Address Tuzovere Dwicut, 282 Weet 22d 
street, New York. 
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A .ecture is to be delivered in the Calvary Bap- 
tist church by the Rev. E. L. Magoon, D.D., of Al- 
bany, Wednesday evening, Feb. 2d, on “Mind your 
own Business.” 


Letter from Havre.—We take pleasure in laying 
before our readers, in another eolumn, an interesting 
letter from the Seamen's Chaplain at Havre, Rev. E. 
N. Sawtell, D.D. He is « veteran laborer in the 
cause of his Master, to whom we wish many years of 
labor and meny souls for his hire. We join in the re- 
quest that Christians do not forget to pray for the 
sailor, and for our brethren who labor for their sal- 
vation. We rejoigg that God's Spirit is hovering over 
the waters and graciously visiting other lands. We 
are informed that letters of a similar import have been 
received from other missionaries of the American Sea- 
men’s Friend Sosiety. 

It is painful to learn that in the midst of such suc- 
cess under divine influences, the Society is in ar- 
rears nearly $7,000, now due, te its chaplains and of 
ficers, and im consequence absolutely prevented 
from meeting earnest calls for chaplains in several 
other invitisg and important fields. Im this time 
of spiritual and temporal prosperity, can the Chrie- 
tians of America be guiltless in allowing this deficien- 
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